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My Lox, 
T HE pleaſure and inſtruction every man 
of curioſity muſt receive from your 
Lordſhip's late publication, juſtly entitles 
you to the acknowledgements of your 


countrymen; and, however conſiderable 


the merit of the performance may be in 
point of learning and compoſition, what 
ought to weigh moſt with the public is, 


which, to our ſhame, was almoſt totally ex- 
tinguiſhed ; and which, if it was poſſible to 


aboliſh, would at once deftroy the mot 
powerful incitement to private virtue and 
public ſpirit. 


To pretend that ſuch inquiries are of 


little conſequence at preſent, is the lan- 
guage 


[48-3 
guage of confeſſed inſenſibility, and may 


be equally applied to every other branch 


of hiſtorical ſcience, It is ſurely of leſs 
importance to us, what happened 2000 
years ago in Greece and Rome, than in 
our own country at a leſs remote period. 
And the gentlemen who pique themſelves 
on the former branch of knowledge, while 
they remain ignorant in the latter, put one 
in mind of a fine lady, thoroughly verſant 


in all the ſcandal of the town, but totally 
in the dark as to the concerns of her own 
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Every man who really loves his coun- 
try, will be anxious about the paſt, as well 
as the preſent reputation of it; and will 
find his ſelf- love intereſted in its moſt re- 
mote concerns. 

Your Lordſhip has, in this laſt, as well 


as in many of your former publications, 
ſet 


1 


ſet an example which muſt find admirers, 


and, it is to be hoped, will produce imita- 
tors. 

Theſe are my real ſentiments with rela- 
tion to the general merits of your remarks; 
and I flatter myſelf, if I venture to expreſs 
ſome doubts in the many knotty ſubjects ſo 
critically treated of by your Lordſhip, you 
will not only pardon me, but will conſider 
me as endeavouring to contribute my mite 


towards the promoting that ſpirit of inqui- 
ry, which alone animated you in your 


truly learned obſervations. 


CE AP + 


OUR Lordſhip ſets out by hinting, 
that the pretended alliance between 
Achaius and Charicmagne is @ filly fable, 


de- 
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deſtitute of hiſtorical evidence ; and you tell 
us, the only cotemporary writer quoted 
for proof of it is Fginhart. 

It Eginhart is the only cotemporary wri- 
ter of reputation that exiſts, it ought not 


to ſecin ſurpriſing, that he is the only one 
quoted to prove it. But you admit his 
authority as undoubted : The only queſtion 
then is, Whether he ſays enough to eſta- 
bliſh the exiſtence of this alliance? He 
certainly does, in the very paſſage quoted 
by your Lordſhip, p. 2. It is literally this: 
Charlemagne, by means «of his munificence, 
had get the kings of the Scots ſo diſpoſed to 
comply with his inclinations, that they con- 
| ftantly pronounced themſelves his ſubjefs 
and fervants. Litters & theirs to this pur- 
foe ds now exiſt. 

This implies as much as ever was aſſert- 


ed by any Scots author of charaQter.,—PFor- 


dun 


* 
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dun could not pretend to have ſcen the 


parchment, Writings of the 8th centu- 


ry did not reach the 14th. 
The queſtion never was about the terms 


of the treaty; but, Whether there ever did 


exiſt a treaty between Charlemagne and the 
king or kings of Scotland? Had the Scots 
antiquaries been ſo abſurd, as to put their 


kings and Charlemagne on a footing of e- 
quality, your concluſion would have been 


juit. Thoſe who have ſupported the opi- 


nion of that alliance againſt Rymer, and 


ſuch Engliſh as have demed the exiſtence 
of it, only mention, that there actually was 
a communication or mtercourſe of friend- 
ſhip or protection, and of mutual good of- 
fices, between the kings of Scotland and 
Charlemagne. A Wurtemburgher has a 
right to ſay, there was an alliance between 


the D. of Wurtemburgh and the king of 
| Eng- 


| (10) 
England, though the terms were, that the 


D—ke ſhould receive money, and, in re- 
turn, ſhould furniſh troops. Nor is it ab- 


ſurd in a Genevois to quote the treaty by 
which the king of France obliges himſelf 


to protect Geneva, as a treaty of alliance. 


Rymer, the very author who calls in 


queſtion the authenticity of our alliance 
with Charlemagne, furniſnes evidence for 
an alliance between the king of England 
and the Lord of the Iſles, though no au- 
thor has had the folly to put the Lord of 
the Iſles on a footing with the king of Eng- 
land. Our treaty with the Cherokees is 
an alliance. | 

Your Lordſhip admits that miſſi or nun- 
cii, as quoted by Fordun from Alcuin's 
letter to Offa, were ſent by Charlemagne 


to the kings of the Scots; you honour 
theſe mi with the title of Ambaſſadors ; 
and 


ra 
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and you conjecture that the ſubject of their 
embaſſy was religious. That, indeed, is 
more than probable; for all the underta- 


kings of Charlemagne, that have reached 
our knowledge, are of that nature, The 
cruelties he exerciſed againſt the Saxons 
were to convert them to Chriſtianity ; it 
was in religious obedience to the pope that 
he deſtroyed the excommunicated Lom- 
bards. Religion was a more univerſal cloak 
in the days of Charle nagne than at pre- 
ſent. But ſtill the queſtion is not, Whether 
the ſubject of the alliance was civil or reli- 
gious ? but, whether an alliance ever ex- 
iſted ? 

You mention Eginhart as the only au- 
thority quoted for this alliance; and, as I 
confeſs myſelf very little verſed in the lite- 
rary hiſtory of the eighth century, I looked 
into Voſhus, for the hiſtory-writers of that 


B period, 


ö 


. 
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period, and find the only writers of name 
were Eginhart and Alcuin; the firſt, chan- 
cellor and biographer to that great prince; 
the other, his governor. Your Lordſhip 
quotes both; and we have the authority of 
both, for an intercourſe of friendſhip be- 
tween Charlemagne and the kings of the 
Scots: Ambaſladors were ſent by Charle- 
magne, and ſubſidies beſtowed, with re- 
turns of civility. This is as much as the 
narure cf the thing can admit of; and proves 


the Scots alliance to be ſomething more than 


4 filly fable. 


Voſſius quotes Suffridius Petri, who men- 
tions Hanco Forteman, a Friſcland writer 
of the eighth century, quem conſignaſſe, 


© ait, expeditiones a ſe ſuſceptas ſub impe- 


© ratore Graeco, rege Scctiac, Angliacque, 
© et Karolo Magno.“ It ſeems the king of 
Scotland appeared in good company, in 

the 


t 


r 
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the hiſtory of thoſe days. Voſs de ſcript. 


Latin. lib. 2. cap. 32. 
You obſerve, that Eginhart does not 
mention Achaius by name, but reges Sco- 


forum. 


It is the alliance with the Scots, not 
with a particular man, that is contended 
for; but reges Scotorum does not exciude 
Achaius. The intercourſe was likely to 
continue with his ſucceſſor. Beſides, A- 
chaius never was ſole king of the Scots, 
ſince, by your note, p. 3. the Iriſh paſſed 
under that denomination, anno 81 2; and the 
Pictiſh monarchy ſubſiſted long after, tho? 
the whole was then called Scotia, 

I cannot help differing from your Lord- 
ſhip, in thinking that Abercromby tran- 
flates the words ſubditi and ſubjecti, in the 
paſſage alluded to in Eginhart, with pro- 
priety, that is, as words of courſe, and 
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mere terms of courteſy. For it is not pre- 


tended, that the Scots were, in reality, 
ſubjects of Charlemagne; the quotation 
itſelf excludes that conſtruction. Egin- 
hart cites that expreſſion, in proof of their 


friendſhip and affection, not of their neceſ- 


fary dependence, 


The proof Mr Goodall brings, in his 
preface to Fordun, that there was an eſta- 


bliſhed opinion, anno 1308, of an antient 
alliance, is certainly deciſive for the pur- 


poſe for which he brings it. He employs 


it to confute Rymer, in his aſſertion, that 
the alliance was never heard of till John 
Baliol, or Robert II. Beſides, the man- 
date of Charlemagne, quoted by Goodall, 
tho* treated by your Lordſhip, p. 31. with 
contempt, proves, paſt a doubt, that the 
Scots had privileges beſtowed upon them 
as a nation by Charlemagne and his prede- 

ceſſors. 
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ceſſors. It is likely, ſomething was to 
be performed on their part, or we muſt 
ſuppoſe Charlemagne a ſingular bubble; 
if ſo, the bargain was an alliance in every 
ſenſe of the word. Johnſon's definition of 
Ally is, One united by ſome means of 
* connection,” Te 

It would be hard to ſtrip the Scots of 
the oſtentation of this alliance, becauſe that 
filly declaimer, Hector Boece, has made 
it the ground-work of a fable. 

It is to be obſerved, that the memory 
of this alliance was firſt revived by the 
French, anns 1308, who call upon the Scots 
for performance, and not the Scots on 
them. Introduct. ad Fordun. p. 69. 


CHAP, 


* 
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OUR remarks on Lord Lyttelton, 
p. 90. et ſequent. have demonſtrated, 


that the diſpute about the independency 
of Lothian {till remains undetermined, af- 
ter all his Lordſhip's endeavours to clear 
it up; and yet one cannot help leaning to 


my Lord's opinion. 


Who that conſiders the geography of 


this country, and what we know of the hi- 
ſtory of thoſe times, can doubt, that the 


kingdom of Northumberland was once 
bounded by the Forth? If fo, does it not 
remain probable, that the Saxon kings of 
all England would keep up their preten- 
ſions to the ſovereignty of it? And ſince 


we admit, that we held ſome provinces of 
| Nor- 


1 
Northumberland as feudal *, is it not in- 
cumbent on us to bring proof, that Lo- 
thian was none of them? 

Maitland's hiſtory of Edinburgh, p. 144. 
recites the original charter of foundation 
of Holy Rood Houſe, anno 1128, where 
Edinburgh is repeatedly called Edwineſ- 
burch, The ſame book, p. 7. quotes Si- 
meon of Durham, who calls it Edwineſ- 
burch, anno 854. This creates a ſtrong 
preſumption, that the town was Saxon. 

The poſition your Lordſhip lays down, 
p. 45. will hardly be admitted in its full ex- 
tent, viz. that the ſame rule of judging ought 
to take place in a curious, as in an important 
queſtion, 

In the firſt caſe, one ought often to de- 
cide on probability, or preſumptive cvi- 
dence ; the later generally requires potitive 

proof, 


Ford. I. 8. c. 3. 
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8 proof. In the firſt caſe, it is enough the 


thing is likely ; in the laſt, it ought to be 
made appear that it cannot be otherwiſe. 


-* Suppoſe we were to recover, amongſt 
the ruins of antiquity, a map of the king- 


dom of Northumberland as old as the 


ninth century, comprehending Lothian 
within the limits of it; ſuch a diſcovery 
would go far to convince me, that Lothian 


had once made part of it: But, if I was to 
decide on the point of right, I ſhould re- 


quire a more inconteſtible authority than 


that of a.map, before I gave it againſt the 


_ Poſleſſor, 
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Hough I differ widely from good Bi- 
ſhop Spottiſwood, as to the prophe- 

tic powers of Thomas the Rymer, I could 
have wiſhed to have been informed, upon 
what ground your Lordſhip lays it down as 
a received opinion, that kindred ends at 


the tenth generation. I doubt much if the 


Welch and Highlanders will ſubſcribe to 
this rule. | 

It is impoſſible to read a page ,of Spot- 
tiſwood's hiſtory, without being convinced, 
that he was the beſt meaning, and the moſt 


ſincere of all men; but it is equally impoſ- 


ible to finiſh a chapter, without lament- 
ing, that ſo worthy a man had fo weak a 


head. He is every where a retailer of Bu- 
chanan's prejudices, from want of judge- 
C ment. 
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ment. I have been long in uſe to quote 


what he ſays of Thomas the Rhymer, in ti 
| proof of the weakneſs of his underſtand- * 
ing; and yet, my Lord, I am convinced, I 
that, weak as he was, he knew that ho- n 
mas the Rhymer was a Papi; and if any len 
body had pointed out to hin the line your 
Lordſhip mentions, where he compliments 7 
the virgin Mary with the title of Queen of N * 
Heaven, it would not have affected the fi 
good Biſhop's opinion of him as a prophet, I ©, 1: 
t 
t 
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OUR Lordſhip hath vindicated Ed- 


ward III. from the imputation of 


poiſoning Randolph Earl of Murray. All 


ſuch vague accuſations, though counte- 
nanced even by Tacitus, ought to be treat- 
ed with contempt. 


This 
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This country owed too much to the vir- 
tue of that great man, to ſuffer him to die 
a common death, like one of the vulgar. 
In the zeal of our gratitude we could do 


no leſs, than ſacrifice the honour and good 


name of Edward III. to his manes. If the 
compliment is not quite in the ſtile of - | 


neae magni dextra cadis, it is better ſuited 


to the violence of our reſentment. I con- 
ſider tnis tale as a monu:nent to the popu- 
lar:ty oi that nobleman, erected to dazzle 
the mob, to wiom, it was adapted, and too 


tranſparent to impoſe on any body Elle. 
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F David II. preferred the intereſt to the 
I glory and honour of his people, we 


ought not to wonder, that he propoſed to 
| unite 


( 20 ) 


unite them with the Engliſh, by ſettling 
the ſucceſſion on a ſon of their king. How 
different were the ſentiments of the Scots 
in 1370, and in 1705! 


In chapter 6. your Lordſhip brings an 
imputation of baſtardy againſt the moſt il - | 
luſtrious branch of the family of Douglas. 
I confeſs, that, in all the evidence you 
bring to ſupport it, I cannot perceive a ſin- 
gle argument to juſtify this ſingular opi- 
nion. 

Jou quote Froiſſart, p. 123. but Froiſ- 
ſart ſays nothing to favour your ſyſtem. 
On the contrary, the paſſage you quote 
makes it evident, that the Archibald Lord 
of Galloway he ſpeaks of, could not poſſi- 
bly ſucceed to the earldom of Douglas. 
Lou quote Bowmaker, in p. 128.; but 


nothing can be more repugnant to Bow- 


maker's expreſſion and ſentiments, Little 
did 


6 
did the poor man ſuſpect, when he was li- 
berally adorning one Archibald Douglas 
with the accumulated trappings of three 
of the ſame name, that he was expoſing 
him to an imputation of baſtardy. 
You make uſe of Froiſſart, to prove this 


ſingular anecdote from Bowmaker ; and 
of Bowmaker, to prove it from Froiſſart: 


Though ncither the one nor the other had 
any ſuſpicion of it themſelves. 

It muit be acknowledged, this method | 
of pro8t has ſomething particularly inge- 
nious in it. But, admitting it as good lo- 
gic, and that this meaning can be ſqueezed 
out of Bowmaker ; you tound the whole 
charge on the lingle paſſage in that writer, 
quoted in p. 128. The queſtion then is, 
Whether Bowmaker's unſupported autho- 
rity is of weight to eſtabliſh ſo improbable 
an event, as that the brother of Earl James, 


and 


* 


and all the deſcendents of that noble fami- 
ly, did tamely ſubmit to give up their ho- 
nours and inheritance to a baſtard ; and all 
this without a ſingle complaint, murmur, 
or reproach, amid{t the various warm con- 
teſts that ſoon took place among the dif- 


ferent branches of the family; and in op- 
poſition too (as you allow) to the unani- 


mous aſſertion of all the genealogical wri- 
ters of this country ? 
Bowmaker was a monk, mewed up in 
his convent; and was ſo extremely ill in- 
formed, as to be ignorant of the moſt pu- 
blic occurrences in the families of the very 
kings under whom he lived, and had his 
education. It is Bowmaker who makes 
Robert II. marry Flizabeth Muir 30 years 
after her death; and baſtardiſes Robert III. 


under whom he paſſed a great part of his 
life, 


j 
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life, in defiance to the moſt ſolemn and 
public declarations of the legiſlature. 

Home of Godicroit warns us againſt 
this error of Bownaker: He tells us, there 
were three Archibald Douglafſes, often 
confounded by hiſtor:ans ; that Archibald, 
called the Grim, ſuccecd<d to his brother, 
James of Otterburn, in the year 1388, 
and had the year before ſucceeded to Ar- 
chibald Lord of Galloway, who died anno 
1387. The epithet of Grim is conſtantly 
applied to Archibald 3d Earl of Douglas ; 
and never was applied to Archibald firſt 
Lord of Galloway. 

Perſonal deſcriptive epithets were, and 
ſtill are employed, to diſtinguiſh men of 
the fame name. If we are to ſuppoſe the 
firſt Lord of Galloway, and Archibald who 
ſucceeded James of Otterburn, the fame 


perſon; why is he univerſally known by 
the 
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the epithet of Grim, when Earl of Douglas, 
and never once called ſo during thirty-two 
years that we hear of him, from the battle 
of Poitiers, to his ſucceſſion after Otter- 
burn ? 

Froiffart, it is true, did not know that 
Earl James had a brother: But it is paſt a 
doubt, that George Earl of Angus was his 
brother. Since Froiſſart's ignorance of 
George is confeſſed, it would be more 
than begging the queſtion to deny the ex- 
iſtence of Archibald, becauſe Froiſſart was 
not acquainted with it. 

Contemptible as the authority of Bow- 
maker is, he ſeems to me guiltleſs of the 


blunder aſcribed to him. It is probable the 
words which have given occaſion to this 


confuſion about the three Archibald Dou- 


glaſſes (viz. qui poſtea fuit Dominus Gal- 
werae et comes de Douglas) have been added 
| by 


F 
L 
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by a tranſcriber, What confirms me in 


| this opinion is, 


1/2, They are ſuperfluous, and even im- 
pertinent in that place *, 

2dly, They are evidently in the ſtile and 
form of a note; and, in one of the MS. 


copies, there is a further avowed interpo- 
lation, vzz. Hic Archibaldus dicebatur Grym 


p. 129. 
zaly, It would have been even below 


Bowmaker to have given this abridgement 
of Archibald's future hiſtory, anno 1356, 
D | and 


* © Captus etiam ibidem fuit Archibaldus de 
Douglas, filius nobliſſimi domini Jacobi, qui 
* cum corde inclitiſſimi Regis Roberti Bruce a 
Paganis extinctus eſt; qui poſtea fuit dominus 


* Galweiae et comes de Douglas; Fordun. 


J. xiv. c. 16; 
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and to have ſaid nothing relative to it, in 
ſumming up his character with ſo much 


pomp, anno 1400. 

4thly, It is impoſſible that the character 
given by Froiſſart, of Archibald Lord of 
Galloway (quoted by you, p. 125. and 126.) 
and that of Fordun, p. 1 30. can belong to 


the ſame man. 


Fordun's man was brave indeed, but 
ſplendid; a man of buſineſs, and religious. 
Froiflart's, a ſtrong, warlike chevalier, 


dealing deadly blows with an inſtrument 
no two men could wield; the terror of the 


Engliſh. 


Page 137. you demand where, and on 


what occaſion did he diſtinguiſh himſelt 


by his fartitudo et audacia? I anſwer, that 
the molt daring attempt ever ſubject ſuc- 
cceded in, was his forcing his own daugh- 
ter upon the heir of the crown, after he 


Was 
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was betrothed to the daughter of the Earl 
of March, and her fortune paid down. 


If we can ſuppoſ@Archibald firſt Lord of 


Galloway, and Archibald the Grim the 


ſame perſon, he muſt have been much 
above 70 when Buchanan bewails his death 
as premature. His father good Sir James 


died ains 1330. 


HR 


3 Lordſhip's generoſity in beco- 


ming champion for Mary of Guel- 


dre is highly commendable: But, on that 
plan, I think you had as well have let Pit- 


ſcottie remain in his error; ſince the ſcan- 
dal he threw out againſt Margaret ought 
not to affect the character of Mary. 


( 28 ) 
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WII Keith ard Principal Robert- 
ſon aſſert, that the reformers 
could deviſe nothing ſtronger, than the act 
of 11th April 1567, their views went no 
farther than to the ſecurity of their own 
religion. Thoſe authors did not thir K to- 
leration incompatible with the eſtabliſh- 


ment of the proteſtant religion; nor did 
they imagine it neceſſary for the ſecurity 


of the reformation, to extirpate thoſe who 


differed from them. And indeed it is moſt 
indecent in Spottiſwood to join in this de- 
Claration againſt toleration. 

It happens often in Ireland, that, not 
content with all the ſecurity which could be 
deviſed at the revolution, for the prote- 
{tant religion, bills are brought into par- 
| lament, 


1 
liament, intituled, For the more effectual 
ſecurity of proteſtants;ꝰ but containing on- 
ly auſes for the perſecution of papiſts. 
Thoſc bills are always rejected by the king 
and council of England, to the great diſ- 
content of many zcalous proteſtants, who, 
not ſatisfied to go to heaven themſelves, in- 
ſiſt on ſcnding to hell all ſuch as differ 


from them. 


S 


Shall not preſume to follow your Lord- 

1 ſhip in your critical examination of 

the evidence for and againſt the corporeal 
beauty or deformity of Bothwell. 

The ideas of men as to the To K, are 

ſo various, and the rules for deciding are 

ſo very defective, that, if Bothwell was now 


alive, 
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alive, and had done nothing to prejudice 


the world againſt him, it is likely the 
diſpute about his beauty might ſtill remain 
undetermined. | 

I beg to be indulged, if I enter more 
minutely into the diſcuſſion of the latter 
part of this chapter, where you decide a- 
gainſt thoſe who ſuppoſe, that Bothwell was 


entering into the vale of hife, when he became 
acquainted with the young and beautiful 
Maxy. 

That laſt opinion is founded on the po- 
ſitive aſſertion of Buchanan, whoſe autho- 
rity, in a fact that paſſed in a manner un- 
der his eye, when his faculties were in 


their full force, and where he had no pre- 


jiudice to gratify, muſt ever juſtify ſuch as 


ſuffer themſelves to be determined by it. 
That elegant hiſtorian aſſures us, that, 


in the year 1544, James Earl of Bothwell 


was profeſſed rival to the Earl of Lennox, 
then 


UE 3 


then a youth, in their addreſſes to Mary: 
of Guile, 

« Mattheus Stuartus Leviniae Comes. 
Huic juveni, in ipſo juventae flore ;* Buch. 
lib. 15. cap. 8,— acceſſit aemulus Jaco- 
bus Heburnus, Comes Bothueliae. Is eiſ- 
dem artibus Reginae viduae nuptias ambi- 
ebat. Eminebant in utroque naturae et 
fortunae dotes, magis ſimiles quam ae- 
quales: Itaque, cum Bothuelius, caetera 
penc par; in omni autem certamine, et 
armorum ludicra meditatione eſſet inferi- 
. 101 5. 0 125 

Thus we have the teſtimony of Bucha- 
nan, an eye-witneſs, that James Earl of 
Bothwell was fimilar to Lennox in the 
year 1544; and, of courſe, that Bothwell, 
and Lennox, whom Buchanan deſcribes as 
in the dawn of youth, (in ipſo juventac 
Hore,) were of an age. We have a 


right 
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right then to maintain, from the above 
paſſage in Buchanan, that James Earl 
of Bothwell, who married Mary in 1567, 
was as old as Lennox the father of 
Iarn'ey, and old enough to make love to 
Mary's mother in the year 1544: And, 
ſurely, if we arc to beſtow any degree. of 
credit on hiſtorical evidence, no fact ever 
was more inconteſtably eſtabliſhed. But, 
however well founded this opinion may be, 


your Lordſhip brings evidence, which, by 


all the laws of criticiſm, mult be admitted 
as ſuthcient to overturn it, if found to be 


irreconcilable with it. 

Patrick, the ather of Bothwell, you 
have proved, died anm 1556. Mary 
writes, that Bothwell was very young im- 


mediately after the death of his father; 


therefore he could not be the James Earl 
of 


1 


of Bothwell deſcribed by Buchanan ann 


I 544+ 
But the votaries of Buchanan deny 


your concluſion. They ſay, that Mary, 
in her apology for marrying Bothwell, 
may be ſuppoſed to repreſent him as a ve- 
ry young man, ans 15 56, tho* he might 
have made love to her mother, anno 1 544. 

Mary's inſtructions to her ambaſlador, 


on which you found your argument, are 


too long to be inſerted here; the words of 


them that relate to Bothwell's age are: 


The report as it is indeid, ſwa fall ye 
© mak it in yis maner. Bygynand from 
his verie zouth, and firſt entres to yis 
© realme, imediatlie aftir the deceis of his 
fader. Je ſall not omit his ſervice in the 
« weris aganis Ingland, quairin he gaif fic 
© pruit of his vailzeantneſs, courage, and 
guide conduct, that, notwithſtanding he 

E © was 
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« was then of veric zoung aige, zit was he 


© choſcn out as maiſt tit of the haill nobi- 
© ity to be our Licutennant-general upon 
the bordours, having the hail charge, as 
weil to defend as to aſſayle,“ &c. 

Theſe inſtructions were for the bi- 
ſhop of Dunkeld, her ambaſſador to 


France. 
If the biſhop, in compliance with them, 


had addreſſed himſelf to the French court 


in the following words, I aſk if he muſt not 


have been allowed to have obeyed the 
Queen's commands, and to have explained 
her meaning ? 
0 The world had ſo high an opinion of 
the valour of the Earl of Bothwell, that 
tho' he was not two and thirty at the 
death of his father, and had no opportu- 
nity of making intereſt, having juſt come 
from abroad ; yet ſo conſpicuous was his 
| ſuperiority, 


LY 


ſuperiority, that, young as he was, he was 
ſingled out, from amongſt all the nobility 
of Scotland, as the fitteſt perſon for the 
command of the army on the borders a- 
gainſt the Englith.” 


Surely, my Lord, this is Mary's tale, 


and all her tale; (Vide Anderſon, vol. 1. 


page 89.) and is neither inconſiſtent with 
itſelf, nor with Buchanan. Why then 
{train it to leflen the authority of that re- 
ſpectable autlior, and to introduce an hi- 
ſtorical ſcepticiſm? 

But, when we coniider with attention 
the whole of theſe initcuctions of Mary, 
as publithed by Anderſon, every ſentence 
demonſtrates them to have been dictated 
by Bothwell, whoſe priſoner Mary then 
was. Mary neither would nor could have 
written them in Englith, fince they were 


for 


3 


for the uſe of a perſon who muſt have un- 
derſtood French. 


It is remarkable, the ſtyle is without a 
Galliciſm ; and, by altering the ſpelling, 
and changing a few obſolete words, would 
be elegant Engliſh at this day; and, in 
that reſpect, is extremely different from 
every Scots production of that period, 
Liddington's compoſitions not excepted. 

The writing then on which your Lord- 
ſhip founds, is Bothwell's, not Mary's. 
And though perfectly agreeable to Bucha- 
nan, yet, if it differed from him, a candid 
critic would deliberate before he decided 
againſt the poſitive authority of that re- 
ſpectable author, on the faith of a pancgyric 
on Bothwell, written by himſelf on ſuch 
an occaſion, and addreſſed to people at a 
diſtance, to whom he was little known, 
and whom his vanity had an intereſt to 
miſlead, 


, The 
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The whole force of your Lordſhip's ar- 
gument is reduced to this. Bothwell ſays, 
in Mary's name, that he was a very young 
man, for a general in chief, at a period 
when Buchanan makes him two and thir- 
ty : Therefore Buchanan's authority ought 
to paſs for nothing. 

But Earl Patrick may have died in the 
year 1556 ; and Earl James may be indul- 
ged in repreſenting himſcif as a very 
young man at that time; and yet may 
have been old enough, in the year 1544, 
to have aſpired to the love of Mary of 
Guiſe, All theſe are conſiſtent, and not 
improbable : But, if we admit your Lord- 
ſhip's hypotheſis, inconfiſtencies, and even 
impoihbilitics, ſtare us in the face at every 


ſtep. 


It we ſuppoſe Buchanan guilty of a miſ- 


nomer, and Patrick the father of James to 


have 


| 


1 
have been the rival of Lennox, he could 
not have been in any reſpect ſimilar to 
him, or on a par with him, in his preten- 
ſions to the hand of the Queen-Cowager z 
for Lennox was a very young man, 272 1þ/o | 
lore juventae, and never married, (B. 15, \iÞ # 


c. 20.); but Patrick Earl of Bothwell had 


been banithed ſeven ycars before, for cor- 


a u 5 e 
reſponding with England, (B. I. 14. c. | 
52.) and, it he aſpired to marry the Queen, 
he muſt have been a widower, and fa- ; 

\ 


ther of a ſon cight years old at leaſt ; for 
we find his ſon James at the head of an 
army, when he defeated an Engliſh con- 


voy, deſtincd for Leith, anno 1559; there- 


fore, we cannot ſuppoſe him leſs than 
ſcven or eight, anno 1544. 


No part of Buchanan's narrative can be 


lo torture, as to apply to Patrick the fa- 
ther of James. Buchanan then mult ci— 
ther 


1 
ther mean James, when he mentions him 
by name, or the whole ſtory of the rival- 
ſhip muſt be a fiction. 

Your Lordſhip's hypotheſis, with all 
its inconſiſtencies, makes Bothwell at leaſt 
32 when he married the Queen, Bu- 
chanan makes him 43 at the utmoſt. Let 
any impartial man judge whether the 
whole ſtory of Bothwell, from the year 
1558, that he raifed the ſiege of Leith, 
till his marriage with the Queen in 1567, 
is moſt in the ſtyle of an experienced 
profligate between 32 and 43, or of a boy 
between 22 and 32. 

Conſcious there is an intricacy and want 
of perſpicuity, inſeparable from all reaſon- 
ing drawn from compariſon of dates, I beg 
leave to repeat my argument. 

' Your Lordſhip draws two concluſions 
from Mary's inſtructions joined with Both- 
well's 


. 
well's ſervice, or act of ſucceſſion to his 
father, anno 15 56. 

1/2, You ſay, they prove, That James 
Earl of Bothwell, who married Mary in 
1567, could not be the perſon meant by 
Buchanan who wanted to marry her mo- 
ther anno 1544. 

2dly, That Patrick, the father of James 
Earl of Bothwell, whom you have proved 
to have died anno 1556, muſt have been 
the perſon meant by Buchanan. 

I hope I have made it appear, that your 
Lordſhip's firſt inference does in no reſpect 
weaken the evidence of Buchanan, ſince 
a © juvenis in ipſo flore juventae, anno I 544, 
could only be 2 young man ann 1556, 
And I flatter myſelf I have demonſtrated, 
that your Lordſhip's ſecond inference is 
impoſſible : For Patrick the father of James 


was certainly old enough to deſerve ba- 
niſhment 


(16 


niſhment anno 1 537; and muſt have been 
a married man as early as the year 15234 at 
furtheſt ; fince he had a lawful ſon born in 
wedlock, who ſucceeded to his honours : 
and eſtate anno 1556, and was immediate- 
ly put at the head of the army,—And, of 
courſe, if he propoſed to marry the queen 
anno 1544, he mult have been a widow- 
er, loaded with at ſon and heir; and there- 
fore he could not poſſibly be the perſon 
deſcribed by Buchanan, as ſiilis and par 
to Lennox juvenis in 1þſo flore juventae ; 
which laſt words I tranſlate, © A lad in the 

dawn or bloſſom of youth. d erat 
| demonſtrandum. 

A gentleman of taſte, to whom I commu- 


nicated the above, encourages me to be- 


lieve, your Lordſhip will not perſiſt in 
thinking thirty-two too old for a general, 


ſince you think it young enough fora lover. 
F It 


* 
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It is no new diſcovery, that Patrick 
lived many ycars after his ſon's rivalſhip 
with Lennox. Ruddiman mentions this 
in his notes. But as Buchanan, on this 
occaſion, points out James by name, his 
meaning ſcems to have been to prevent 
any miſtake with relation to the perſon he 
was ſpeaking of ; eſpecially, as it is in that 
inſtance only that he mentions the Chri- 
{tian name of any Earl of Bothwell, and 
omits that of Lennox. *Tis true, james 
was not actually Earl of Bothwell while his 
father lived; but it is uſual to aſcribe to a 
man, under the acquired title he is chiefly 


known by, the actions of his youth, 


Thus, we ſay, Auguſtus prevailed at Phi- 

2 lippi, tho* he was not Auguſtus till ſeveral 
— years after; the Prince of Conde won 
te battle of Rocroi, tho' then only Duc 
* 5 — ©TEnguiennc. 
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Shall not add to the Marian Contro- 
verſy, as you are pleated to term it, 
by giving my opinion about the authenti— 
city of the ſonnets ; but I cannot help diſ- 
fering from your Lordſhip as to the me- 
rit of the verſes of Mary you quote from 


Brantome : They ſcem to me clegant in 


the higheſt degree. This is altogether a 


matter of taſte, and therefore an impro- 


per ſubject of argument. The numbers 


are certainly ſoit and flowing. The ſub- 


ject is a lamentation on the death of her 
huſband Francis II. king of France. Few 
verles can bear a literal tranſlation. In Eng- 


lin, Mary's verſes are: 
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If T lift my eyes to heaven, I trace his lovely 


features jn every cloud. 

But * ſoon the watry ſcene below repreſents him 
to me in his grave. 

Here I muſt conclude my grievous complaint, 
The uninterrupted tenor of which {hall be, 

Love, like mine, ſincere and undiſguiſed, can ne- 


ver be diminiſhed by ſeparation. 


Word for word, it is as follows. 


If at times I addreſs my looks towards the 
heavens, 

I ſee the ſweet glances of his eyes in a cloud. 

All of a ſudden I ſee him in the water, as in 


2 grave. | 
Song, 


* Every palace in France was ſurrounded 
with water. | 


C( 


* 
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Song, put an end here to this moſt grievous 
complaint; the conſtant concluſion of which 
ſhall be, 

Love ſincere, and not feigned, becauſe obs ſe- 


paration, 
Shall have no diminution. 


Si par fois vers les cieux 
Viens addreſſer ma veue, 
Le doux trait de ces yeux 
le vois en une nue; 
Soudain le vois en l'eau, 
Comme dans un tombeau. 
Mets, chanſon, icy fin 

A ſi triſte complainte, 
Dont ſera le refrain, 
Amour vraye et non feinte 
Pour la ſeparation 


N'aura diminution. 


The verſes of Charles IX. would ſeem 


naive to me, if it was poſſible to ſeparate 


the verifier from the maſſacrer, 


CHAP. 
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N the concluſion your Lordſhip draws 
1 from King James's very illegal com- 
miſſion for hanging a man, for an oſfence 
not capital, I beg to put you in mind of 
your juſt obſervation, page 198. 

Next to the paſſions of man, I know 
not any thing which has ſo fatally checked 
the growth and progreſs of truth, as that 
prejudice, which tries every fact and cu- 
ſtom related in hiſtory by the ſtandard 
of our own manners.“ 

The Engliſh could hardly take alarm 
from an exertion of abſolute power in 
their favour ; ſince it wil! not be conteſt- 
ed, that, at that very time, they actually 

felt 


i 02 
felt all the weight of it under Queen 
Elizabeth. 

The proper inference to be brought 
from this piece of hiſtory is, that the 
Engliſh had not at that time acquired 
their reliſh for liberty; not that King 


James did not know how to court their 
favour, 


CH 1 


Cannot think the probability of the 
1 valuable acquitition of the hiſtory of 
the Aſſembly of Divines at Weſtminſter 
lo very delperate, if the only obſtacles 
are cho pointed out by your Lordſhip. 
vince, I dare fay, they are no longer the 


object 


| #E 
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object of hate; were too powerful and too 
ſanguinary to be liable to contempt ; and I 


believe never were the ſubject of admira- 


tion. 


C H A P. XVII. 


S you juſtly obſerve, the certificates 
of Sir Thomas Livingſtone, now 
publiſhed by your Lordſhip, are certainly 


the material part of the letter to my Lord 
Dundee; and that letter is henceforth to 


be conſidered as Sir Thomas's, not Lord 
Strathnaver's. 

Whatever my Lord Dundee may have 
imagined of the ſtate of affairs, it was im- 
poſſible for him to deliberate about reject- 


ing the terms offered him. 
; Without 


( 49 ) 


Without being a politician, the weakeſt 
man living muſt have ſeen at once, that it 
was impoſſible to treat, without giving up 
the cauſe ; and that even the ſuſpicion of a 
correſpondence on that ſubje& was equal 
to a ſurrender at diſcretion. He could not 
expect, that any Highlander would have 
remained with him, if he had diſcovered 
the leaſt difidence of ſuccels. When the 
chiefs begin to treat, it is full time for the 
followers to take care of themſelves, 

My Lord Dundee muſt have conſidered 
this propoſal as a ſnare to ruin him with the 
vulgar ; and, in common prudence, could 
only write what he wiſhed them to be- 
lieve, ſo as the publiſhing his anſwer miglit 
not deſtroy the hopes of his party. 

P. S. I flatter myſelf, that I ſhall be confi- 
dered as contributing more to the diminu— 
tion than to the bulk of the Marian contro- 


8 Sb verſy, 
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verſy, by directing the public to a book 
much quoted by Bayle. It is entitled, © Les 
Leſſones diverſes de Louis Guyon, con- 


« ſeiller aux finances au Roi de France. 
The edition I have ſeen of this book is 


printed at Lyons, chez Abraham Claque- 
man, 1n 3 vols, 12mo, anno 1613, The 
author, ſpeaking of himſelf, uſes theſe 
words: Etant en Ecoſſe, j'ai bien connu 
© David Rizzio, duquel fai regu bien de 
© courtoiſies @ la cour : Il etoit afſez age et 
© laid, d'une humeur morgne et mauvais 
© plarſant ; mais d'une rare prudence, et 
© fort habille dans les affaires.“ The words 
in Italics, I wrote down; the others I quote 
from memory: But I can rely on the ma- 
terial part of the expreſſion. 

The book I ſaw is in the poſſeſſion of 
my very learned friend Mr Carmichael at 


London. 
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I point out this author for the inſtruc- - 
tion of the genius who preſides over 
Strawberry-hill, that Engliſh Parnaſſus, 
from whoſe lofty ſummit he has deigned 
to throw out the gauntlet of defiance a- 
gainſt all the world, challenging them to 
produce an authority for the old age of 


Rizzio. 
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